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For ‘“* The Friend.” 
OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY. NO. 1. 


Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. . 
‘OPE. 


Men as well as monkeys, are imitative ani- 
mals; and there are none that we are more 
prone to imitate than ourselves. What we 
have often seen others do, and what we our- 
selves have often done, we are apt to continue 
to do, with very little consideration how far 
the conduct is justified upon any acknow- 
ledged principle of right. Practices which 
originated in a period of ignorance and dark- 
ness, sometimes continue to disgrace society 
when far advanced in civilisation and refine- 
ment. Usages and laws which have been 
transmitted from sire to son, for a long suc- 
cession of ages, are sure to find advocates, 
whatever may be their intrinsic absurdity, or 
however illy they may be adapted to the ex- 
isting state of society. Of this disposition to 
adhere to usages which have nothing to re- 
commend them but their age and present ex- 
istence, the support afforded to the institution 
of slavery, in half the states of the Union, 
furnish a melancholy illustration. 


Supposing the present system of slavery, if| we live, was instituted to secure these rights, 


system it may be called, totally unknown, 
and that the black population in our country 


they became property ; we are answered that | 


the law has made them such. That, said the 
late John Randolph, is property which the law 
has made property. The question whether the 
law has made any of those now held in bond- 
age, property or even slaves, may probably be 
examined in a future number. But admitting 
for the present, that the law has made two 
millions of human beings the property of 
other human beings, what but familiarity 
with violations of right, could embolden any 
man to take shelter under such a law? Could 
we suppose such a law to be just enacted, 
being hitherto unknown, and that it had not 
yet been reduced to practice, who would be 
reckless enough to lead the way in its practi- 
cal execution? What man.would consent to 
have it said, that but for him this odious law 
would have remained a dead letter upon. the 
statute book ; but he first reduced it to prac- 
tice, and thus invited others to imitate the 
example? And, let. me seriously ask, where 
is the essential difference between exercising 
the influence of our example to introduce a 
practice, and. exerting the same influence to 
support one which is already introduced? 
Our justification, if we are justified at all, 
must rest in both cases on the same basis, a 
well founded conviction of the propriety of 
the practice. 


If we believe the declaration, solemnly 
proclaimed in the face of the world, on the 
force of which we assumed our station among 
the nations of the earth: that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men; and if we 
also believe that the government under which 
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we must conclude that a law or system of 
laws, by which a sixth part of our population 


had grown out of voluntary immigration ;| are deprived of one of these unalienable rights, 


what would. be thought of the legislator who 


is a woful perversion of the power of govern- 


should propose a law to reduce two millionsof|ment. It is of no importance whether the 


them into slavery? Would not such a man be 
pronounced unfit for civilised society ; to be 
shunned by every person who had a character 


authority by-which slavery is upheld, is that 
of the general government or of the local 
legislature ; the principle proclaimed as a 


to preserve or lose! Yet, if the census of|self-evident truth, and the ostensible object 


1830 is to be trusted, there are now within 


of government, are the same in both; conse- 


the United States upwards of two millions of| quently the power in either case, if employed 


the descendants of Africa, who are held in 


in the support of slavery, is directly destruc- 


hereditary slavery. And a large portion of| tive of its own legitimate object. If govern- 


those who hold them occupy the upper ranks 
in civil society; and not a few of them are 


ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, then a legal sanction to 


professedly the advocates and adherents of/the institution of slavery, is an usurpation, 


the Christian religion. If they are questioned 
by what right these people arc thus held, we 


not the exercise of a just power, or, in fact, 
of any power belonging to the government. 


are gravely told that they are the property of| For the very term slavery implies a privation 
their holders. If the question is asked how 


of the power of choice. The power therefore 


is not, and cannot possibly be, derived from 
ithe consent of the governed. 

The existence of slavery, in 2 community 
whose social system is founded on the princi- 
ples above referred to, evinces a discrepancy 
in the different parts of our fabric, which 
must greatly endanger its permanence. It 
therefore becomes the duty of those who de- 
sire to maintain the system of government 
according to its original design, and to secure 
to the inhabitants of these United States the 
utmost advantage which it is capable of con- 
ferring, to use their influence, whatever it may 
be, to procure the separation of this hideous 
excrescence, this shameful anomaly, from the 
institutions of our country. 

A government can hardly be permanent, 
and cettainly cannot proceed harmoniously, 
which has interwoven into its texture a set 
of discordant principles. A republic, as well 
as a kingdom, divided against itself must, 
sooner or later, be: brought to desolation. To 
preserve the freedom of our institutions, and 
to transmit to posterity the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty, it is essential, not only 
that the forms of a free government should 
be supported, but that the principles should 
be deeply implanted in the minds of the suc- 
cessive generations. And how can this be 
done if they are not practically maintained? 


The principles promulgated in the cele- 
brated Declaration of Independence, have 
been virtually adopted by the people at large. 
The congress that proclaimed them was sup- 
ported by the community. The lives of the 
individuals who signed that declaration, have 
been held up to the admiration of posterity. 
The anniversary of its adoption is celebrated 
in every part of the United States. The de- 
claration is publicly read, and the tongue of 
the orator is employed in proclaiming its im- 
portance. The Society of Friends it is true, 
at Jeast the consistent members of it, do not 
take part in these celebrations. Yet they 
agree, ag fully as any of their fellow citizens, 
to the principles of that declaration as far as I 
have here quoted them. The equality of rights 
with which we are endowed, and the legiti- 
mate object of government, as well as the 
proper source of its authority, are points to 
which we entirely agree. The difference be- 
tween us and most of our compatriots, relates 
not to the inherent rights of man, but to the 
manner of maintaining them—here then is an 
important theory to which we all agree. We 
way therefore consider ourselves pledged to 
give effect to these principles, and, as far as 
our influence extends, to reduce them to 
practice. And how is that pledge to be re- 
deemed? Certainly not by indolently wait- 
ing for the shackles to fall of themselves from 



































































































202 THE FRIEND. 


the hands of the slave: nor by intemperate) ship was filling with water very fast. ‘The seal gious professions,—the extraordinary turns of 
denunciations fulminated against those who} had torn away the upper timbers on one side, | my life,—the calls, warnings, and deliverances 
in compliance with the habits and prejudices) and made it a mere wreck in a few minutes ;| 1 had met with,—the licentious course of my 
of their education, still cling to the system. | so that it seeins almost miraculous that any conversation,—particularly my unparalleled ef- 
There are probably few among us who have) survived to relate the story. They had imme-|frontery in making the gospel history (which I 
duly considered the consequences, moral and| diate recourse to the pumps, but the water in-| could not be sure was false, though I was not 
political, which have flowed, and which must creased against their efforts; some of them) yet assured it was true,) the constant subject 
continue to flow, from such a perversion of| were set to baling, though they had but eleven) of profane ridicule. I thought, allowing the 
the principles of law as this system exhibits.) or twelve people to sustain this service. But| scripture premises, there never was or could 
To trace these consequences, and suggest the| notwithstanding all they could do, the vessel) be such a sinner as myself ; and then compar- 
modes of removing the evil, will be the object| was nearly full, and with a common cargo must|ing the advantages I had broken through, I 
of the succeeding essays. E. L. {have sunk; but having a great quantity of| concluded at first, that my sins were too great 
hte beeswax and wood on board, which are spe-|to be forgiven. The scripture likewise seemed 
cifically lighter than water, and providentially|to say the same ; for I had formerly been well 
receiving this shock in the very crisis of the| acquainted with the Bible, and many passages, 
gale, towards morning, they were enabled to| upon this occasion, returned upon my memory; 
employ some means for safety, which succeed-| particularly those awful passages, Prov. i. 24— 
At length their business being finished, they}ed beyond hope. In about an hour’s time,|31, Heb. vi. 4, 6, and 2 Pet. ii. 20; which seem- 
left Cape Lopez, and after a few days’ stay at) day began to break, and the wind abated ; they| ed so exactly to suit my case and character, as 
the island of Annabona, in order to lay in pro-| expended most of their clothes and bedding to| to bring with them a presumptive proof of a di- 
visions, they sailed homeward about the begin-| stop the leaks ; over these they nailed pieces| vine original. 
ning of the year 1748. From Annabona to) of boards, and at last perceived the water with-} “ Thus, as I have said, I waited with fear 
England is perhaps more than seven thousand| in to subside. and impatience to receive my inevitable doom. 
miles, if the circuits be included which are} At the beginning of this scene John was| Yet though I had thoughts of this kind, they 
necessary to be made on account of the trade) little affected; he pumped bard, and endea-| were exceeding faint and disproportionate ; it 
winds. They sailed westward till near the coast| voured to animate himself and his companions.| was uot till afier (perhaps) several years that 
of Brazil, then northward, to the banks of New-| He told one of them, that in a few days this}! had gained some clear views of the infinite 
foundland, without meeting any thing extraor-| distress would serve for a subject over a glass| righteousness and grace of Christ Jesus my 
dinary. On these banks they stopped half a| of wine; but the man being less hardened than| Lord, that I had a deep and strong apprehen- 
day to fish for cod; this was then chiefly for| himself, replied with tears, “ No, it is too late| sion of my state by nature and practice ; and 
diversion, as they had provision enough, and|now.” About nine o'clock, being almost spent] perhaps, till then, { could not have borne the 
little expected those fish (as it afterwards| with cold and labour, he went to speak with|sight. So wonderfully does the Lord propor- 
proved) would be all they would have to sub-| the captain, and as he was returning, said, al-| tion the discoveries of sin and grace ; for he 
sist on. ‘They left the banks, on the 1st of the| most without meaning, “ If this will not do, the} knows our frame, and that if he were to put 
third month, with a hard gale of wind westerly,| Lord have mercy upon us ;” thus expressing,| forth the greatness of his power, a poor sinner 
which pushed them fast homewards. By the| though with little reflection, his desire of mercy| would be instantly overwhelmed, and crushed 
length of this voyage, in a hot climate, the ves-!for the first time within the space of many] as a moth. 
sel was greatly out of repair, and very unfit to| years. Struck with his own words, it directly} ‘* But to return, when I saw beyond all pro- 
endure stormy weather. The sails and cord-| occurred to him, What mercy can there be for| bability, that there was still hope of respite, 
age were likewise very much worn; and many|me! He was however obliged to return to|and heard ahout six in the evening that the 
such circumstances concurred to render what) the pump, and there continued till noon, almost| ship was freed from water, there arose a gleam 
followed imminently dangerous. every passing wave breaking over his head,jof hope. I thought I saw the hand of God 
Among the few books they had on board| being, like the rest, secured by ropes, that they| displayed in our favour. I began to pray; I 
was Stanhope’s Thomas-a-Kempis: John care-| might not be washed away. He expected in-| could not utter the prayer of faith; I could not 
lessly took it up, as he had often done before,| deed, that every time the vessel descended in| draw near to a reconciled God, and call him 
to pass away the time, but which he had read| the sea, she would rise no more, and though he| Father; my prayer was like the cry of the ra- 
with the same indifference as if it were a ro-| dreaded death nojy, and his heart foreboded| vens, which yet the Lord does not disdain to 
mance. But in reading it this time, a thought! the worst, if the scriptures, which he had long|hear. I now began to think of that Jesus 
occurred,— What if these things should be| opposed, were true; yet he was still but half} whom I had so often derided; [ recollected 
true? He could not bear the force of the in-| convinced, and remained for a time in a sullen| the particulars of his life, and of his death; a 
ference, and therefore shut the book, conclud-| frame, a mixture of despair and impatience.|death for sins not his own, but, as I remem- 
ing, that, true or false, he must abide the con-| He thought, if the Christian religion were true, | bered, for the sake of those, who, in their dis- 
sequences oi his own choice, and put an end|he could not be forgiven, and was therefore| tress, should put their trust in him. And now 
to these reflections, by joining in the vain con-| expecting, and almost at times wishing, to know|I chiefly wanted evidence.—The comfortless 
versation which came in his way. the worst of it. principles of infidelity were deeply riveted, and 
“ But now,” says he, “the Lord’s‘time was} The following part of his narrative will be} 1 rather wished than believed these things were 
come, and the conviction I was so unwilling to| best expressed in his own words ; “‘ The 10th,| real facts. You will please to observe, that I 
receive was deeply impressed upon me by an/ that is, in the present style, the 21st of March, | collect the strain of the reasonings and exer- 
awful dispensation.” is a day much to be remembered by me, and I|cises of my mind in one view ; but [ do not 
He went to bed that night in his usual car-| have never suffered it to pass wholly unnoticed | say that all this passed at onetime. The great 
nal security ; but was awaked from a sound| since the year 1748. On that day the Lord} question now was, how to obtain faith; I 
sleep by the force of a violent sea which broke| sent from on high and delivered me out of deep| speak not of an appropriating faith (of which 
on board ; so much of it came down as filled| waters.—1 continued at the pump from three|I then knew neither the nature nor necessity,) 
the cabin with water, in which he lay. Tis| in the morning till near neon, and then I could| but how I should gain an assurance that the 
alarm was followed by a cry from the deck,|do no more. I went and lay down upon my|Scriptures were of divine inspiration, and a 
that the ship was sinking. He essayed to go} bed, uncertain, and almost indifferent, whether | sufficient warrant for the exercise of trust and 
upon deck, but was met upon the ladder by|I should rise again. In an hour’s time I was) hope in God. 
the captain, who desired him to bring a knife.| called, and not being able to pump, I went to} “ One of the first helps I received (in con- 
On his returning for the knife, another person| the helm and steered the ship till midnight, ex-| sequence of a determination to examine the 
went up in his place, who was instantly washed| cepting a small interval for refreshment. I had| New Testament more carefully) was from 
overboard. They had no leisure to lament|here leisure and convenient opportunity for| Luke, xi. 13. I had been sensible, that to 
him, nor expected to survive him long, for the| reflection ; I began to think of my former reli-| profess faith in Jesus Christ, when, in reality, 





For ‘The Friend.” 
JOHN NEWTON. 
(Continued from page 196.) 































































THE FRIEND. 203 
i 
I did not believe his history, was no better|residue of their bread, and were in the|was by the evil company and bad example he 
than a mockery of the heart-searching God;|condition of men suddenly reprieved from\had been conversant with for some time. 
but here I found a Spirit spoken of, which | death. 
was to be communicated to those who ask it.| But while their hopes were thus excited, ane 
Upon this I reasoned thus: if this book - the mate sunk their spirits, by saying in a Frem the Ablagdew Republican. 
true, the promise in this passage must graver tone, that “he wished it might prove . 
true eae I have need of that very spirit, | land at last.” If one of the siieane pee Preston and King’s Salt Works and the sur- 
by which the whole was written, in order to|had first said so, the rest would probably rounding district of country. 
understand it aright. He has engaged here|have beaten him. The expression, however,| The place called Saltville is situated in a 
to give that spirit to those who ask: I must|brought on warm debates, whether it was| narrow plain of about 700 acres of land, be- 
therefore pray for it, and, if it be of God, he|land or not; but the case was soon decided, |tween the Rich Valley and the North Fork of 
will make good his own word. My purposes| for one of their fancied islands began to grow | the Holston, having its greatest length from the 
were strengthened by John vii. 17. 1 con-|red from the approach of the sun. In a word,|northeast to the southwest, bounded on the 
cluded from thence, that though [ could not/their land was nothing but clouds: and in half| eastern side by conical peaks and ridges which 
say from my heart that I believed the gospel,/an hour more, the whole appearance was dis-| are appendages of Walker’s Mountain: and 
yet I would for the present take it for grant- sipated. on the western side by conical peaks and high- 
ed; and that by studying it in this light,1} Still, however, they cherished hope from |jand intervening between it and the North Fork 
should be more and more confirmed in it. the wind continuing fair, but of this hope | ofthe Holston river, which washes their bases 

“ If what I am writing could be perused by|they were soon deprived. That very day, many miles. This branch of the Holston is 
our modern infidels, they would say (for I too| their fair wind subsided into a calm, and the | declared a public highway, but has many ob- 
well know their manner) that | was very de-|next morning the gale sprung up from the struetions, which it is believed could be re- 
sirous to persuade myself into this opinion. I|southeast, directly against them, and con-| moved by expending $6,000, so as to be suita- 
confess I was, and so would they be, if the|tinued so for more than a fortnight. At this| ble for batteaus and flat boats from Saltville to 
Lord should show them, as he was pleased to|time the ship was so wrecked, that they were | its mouth at Kingsport, a distance of 65 miles 
show me at that time, the absolute necessity |obliged to keep the wind always on the by water. 
of some expedient to interpose between a|broken side, except when the weather was| The present point of manufacturing salt is 
righteous God and a sinful soul: upon the | moderate. on the bank of the river, to which for conve- 
gospel scheme I saw, at least, a peradventure} Provisions now began to fall short; the|nience of timber and fuel the water is convey- 
of hope, but on every other side I was sur~/half of a salted cod was a day’s subsistence |ed, about two miles, in a northwardly course, 
rounded with black, unfathomable despair.”’ |for twelve people: they had no bread, and|in wooden tubes. On the opposite bank of 

The wind being now moderate, and the hardly any clothes, although the weather was/the river lies Littke Mountain, an appendage 
ship drawing nearer to its port, the ship’s|yery cold. They had also incessant labour at|of Clinch Mountain, and is parallel and con- 
company began to recover from their con-|the pumps, to keep the ship above water.|tinuous with that mountain for hundreds of 
sternation, though greatly alarmed by their| Much labour and little food wasted them fast, | miles, and between which lies a narrow stony 
circumstances. They found, that the water!and one man died under the hardships. valley, commonly called the Poor Valley. The 
having floated their moveables in the hold,} Bat John Newton had a trouble peculiar|riumerous streams having their source in the 
all the casks of provision had been beaten tu|to himself. The captain, whose temper was| Clinch Mountain, pass through the breaks of 
pieces by the violent motion of the ship. On/quite soured by misfortune, was hourly re-| Little Mountain into the North Fork, along its 
the other hand, their live stock had been|p;oaching him as the sole cause of the cala-|course. To the northwest of Clinch Moun- 
washed overboard in the storm. In short, all) mities, declaring that his being thrown over-/|tain, and parallel with it, lie Copper Ridge, 
the provisions they saved except the fish| hoard would be the only means of preserving | Powel’s Mountain, Cumberland Mountains, 
lately caught on the banks for amusement, |the rest. At last the wind came round to aland the Log Mountains, having narrow val- 
and a little of the pulse kind, which used to /fayourable quarter, and continued to blow so|leys, and the rivers Clinch, Powel’s, and Cum- 
be given to the hogs, would have supported | cently that they were enabled to carry all|berland, and their waters interspersing, beau- 
them but a week, and that at a scanty allow-/their sails until they anchored in Lough |tifying and enriching these inviting, but for the 
ance. ‘he sails, too, were mostly blown Swilly, in Ireland, just four weeks after the present, neglected regions. Beyond Log Moun- 
away, so that they advanced but slowly even damage they had sustained. When they en-/|tains and the adjacent ridges in Kentucky, lie 
while the wind was fair. They imagined they |tered the port their last victuals were boiling |streams emptying into the Ohio, on one of 
were about a hundred leagues from land, but in the pot, and before they had been there} which is the Goose Creek Salt Manufactory, 
were in reality much further. John Newton's |two hours, the wind began to blow with great |about 150 miles-from Saltville. 
leisure was chiefly employed in reading, me-| violence. Viewing the country from Saltville, towards 
ditation on the Scriptures, and prayer for Religious impressions, seemed now, through | the south of Walker’s Mountain, fine valleys and 

mercy and instruction. Divine mercy, to have obtained in some de-| fertile ridges are passed before you reach the 
Things continued thus, for about, four or |gree an abiding influence in his soul. Before| middle and south fork of Holston river, and 
five days, till they were awakened one morn- jhe reached Ireland he had a satisfactory evi-| thence towards the southwest ; passing many 
ing by the joyful shouts of the watch upon /dence in his own mind, of the truth of the |tributaries, you cross the Watauga, French 
deck, proclaiming the sight of land, with |gospel as considered in itself, and of its exact | Broad, Nolachucky, and the hundred streams 
which they were all soon raised. The dawn-|suitableness to answer all his needs, and he|rising in this mountain district, and winding 
ing was uncommonly beautiful, and the light,|was sincerely touched with a sense of the|their way westward, to form the broad and 
just sufficient to discover distant objects, pre-|undeserved mercy he had received. He was|beautiful Tennessee river; whilst those run- 
sented what seemed a mountainous coast, /still, however, but a child in religion, and|ning from the same quarter eastwardly, com- 
about twenty miles off, with two or three |had but an imperfect knowledge of his own|pose the bold and restless waters of the Great 
small islands; the whole appeared to be the/heart. He did not as yet understand the spi-| Kenawha—all, all, adding utility and beauty, 
northwest extremity of Ireland, for which/rituality and extent of the law of God; the| whether to the valleys bordering on the large 
they were steering. They sincerely congratu-|hidden life of a Christian as it consists in|rivers, or the irregular but level depressions 
lated each other, having no doubt that if the |communion with God by Jesus Christ, or the |called coves, hemmed in all around except a 
wind continued, they should be in safety and /continual dependence on him, necessary for|single passway, and that sometimes exhibiting 
plenty the next day. Their brandy, which|hourly supplies of wisdom, strength, and com-|a cataract of its little stream. 
was reduced to a little more than a pint, was, |fort. These things the Lord was pleased to| East of the New River waters, the Allegha- 
by the captain’s orders, distributed among/discover to him gradually ; he learnt them|ny mountain directs the streams to the Atlan- 
them; who added, “ We shall soon have/here a little, and there a little, by his own/|tic, and at some points you might stand with 
brandy enough.” They likewise ate up the/painful experiences, surrounded still as he|one foot in the waters of the Atlantic, the 






































(To be continued. ) 
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other in that which wends its weary way to the 


| 


THE FRIEND. 


Let the James river improvements have an 


hot Mexican gulf, and the great mart of the| arm extended towards the Tennessee, and the 
effective industry of the millions of people which) latter be improved with that spirit which has 
the valley of the Mississippi, that pap of mo-| characterized Tennessee for the last twelve 
ther earth, is inviting from other extremes to| months; or let a Macadam road be construct- 
to those parts. Standing at such a point, your, ed through this natural depression of all the 
admiration would be excited, that amidst such| mountains, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
a boundless view of masses beyond masses, of] and it requires only the slightest knowledge of 


high parallel and irregular mountains, the ri- 
vers should all find their way to their destina- 
tions, without falls or other impediments to 
navigation, which the skill and energies o 
man, at trifling expense, may not remove, thus 
adding vigour to the giant heart, the estuary 
of our thousand rivers, which is to receive, 
commercially cherish, and return as it were, the 
vitalized fluids to all the extremities. With 
amazement still heightened, would you behold 
from the great White Top, (the neutral ground 
of North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee, ) 
the spinal Alleghany and the Blue Ridge, with 
its granite cliffs and basaltic rocks, running di- 
agonally athwart each other, and as if, in the 
formative day of their creation, each of these 
huge columns; of uplifted matter had been shot 
forward from the north and northeast; and 
neither having the advantage of force over the 
other, a contest terrible commenced, in which 
the champions, both discomfited, glanced, 
each taking its own path southwardly, leaving 
their cast away remnants piled fearfully “ Ossa 
upon Pelion, and Pelion upon Ossa,” rolling 
confusedly into thousands of rude shapes. But 
in this field of old warring elements are every 
where, as you would also perceive, evidences 
presented, that the principle of order has been 
passing and nestling, has changed and given 
new capacities; striking the waste “* rocks with 
the rod,” million of springs of purest water 
gushed forth ; the uptorn hills became verdant, 
and all the glories of redundant vegetation do 


things, to be convinced that in internal resources 
no part of the union can vie with this, especi- 
ally in minerals. Preston’s salt-works are in 
Smyth county, and King’s in Washington, and 
the same counties abound in immense banks of 
iron ore. In the adjoining county of Carter, 
are above twenty iron making establishments 
now in operation, some of which are sinall 
bloomeries, and in some places solid masses of 
ore, containing seventy-five per cent. of metal, 
are exposed thirty or forty feet high, like cliffs 
of rock. The counties of Green, Washing- 
ton, Sullivan, Campbell, Claiborne, Ander- 
son, Knox, Rhea, Hamilton in Tennessee, 
Harlan, Ky., Ash, Buncomb, Rutherfoord and 
other counties of North Carolina, and Mon- 
roe, Giles, Montgomery, Floyd, Grayson, Pres- 
ton, Wythe and other counties in Virginia, 
abound in exhaustless quantities of iron, and 
many of those counties have quarries of vari- 
ous sorts of stone coal and innumerable seats 
for water power. 

In Grayson and Wythe are large bodies of 
rich copper ore, not yet fully tested, and in the 
latter county, lead ore of the best quality, and 
worked by Col. James White and Alexander 
Pierce ; what amount of lead could be made 
is unknown, as the ore bank seems inexhaust- 
ible, and coal in abundance, as near as Gra- 
ham’s forge and iron furnace. ‘The capacity 
of the soil to produce different sorts of timber 
after the first is cut off is very remarkable in this 
country—those acquainted with the soil and 


more than honour to the silent mouttains ;\ first growth of timber can foretell what will 
thousands of choicest animals browse and revel| be the second and third growth on land once 


on the spontaneous herbage ; and man, invited 
last, has made his home in these high places ; 
und being far removed from the great commer- 
cial haunts of Juxury and vice, hope may long 
rest in security that here, at least, some share 
—a large share, of health, happiness, inde- 
pendence and freedom will be enjoyed? Why 
do the inhabitants of these regions, so bounte- 
ously fitted for their use, desert them for Eldo- 
rados in the great, and labouring, and slave 
holding and money-grasping west? You have 
no doubt seen the surprise of strangers on the 
highway, when reaching in some parts of this 
country (as Burk’s garden with its ten thou- 
sand elevated level acres) the first view of val- 
leys below, in foggy mornings ; whilst on the 
mountain the sun is brilliantly beaming, the 
stranger’s eye will be arrested with what he 
supposes is a broad and lengthened lake be- 
low. The deception is perfect, the very waves 
are seen rolling and tempest tossed, nor will 
the appearance of islands and of trees break- 
ing through the mist as it evaporates, nor the 
sounds of ploughmen, the screaking of iron 
works, or tte monotonous beat of the forge ham- 
mer, issuing from the gulf below (till then 
unheard of,) dispel the optical allusion—the 
rolling mist must be dispersed before he can 
believe the deception. 





cultivated, or on new land. 

Preston’s Saltville land contains a descrip- 
tion of millstones, easily quarried, which are 
equal to the best French burr stones for flour 
mills ; and at various points in the vicinity, and 
in Russell county are quarries of various mar- 
bles. In the valleys, buried in the soil, are "| 
numerable rounded sandstone rocks, some of 
which are flinty, others of marly ingredients, 
and many such loose stones uccupy the shoaly 
beds of the streams; but the channels of ail 
streams are chiefly bedded by limestone, mica, 
sandstone, and slaty formations, whose lamella 
or divisions are seldom horizontal, until you 
arrive at the level of the great western rivers. 
You may here find ledges of rocks extending 
hundreds of miles in a perpendicular posture, 
occasionally broken where ridges transverse 
each other; but in the general, these ledges 
are either massive and of waving configuration 
and striated irregularly, or are inclined at an- 
gles whose medium may be 45 degrees of the 
horizon, and it would seem, that they are per- 
petually sought to reach that angle, notwith- 
standing such prominent failures so to do. 
The declining direction is continuous through 
the body of the hills and ridges generally, and 
the upper plane is facing the south, as far as 
parallelism with the general course of the 

















ridges will permit ; and in consequence of this 
southern exposure of the planes of the rocks, 
in all the mountains west of the Alleghany to 
the verge of those mountains east of the Mis- 
sissippi, chemical nature has not the same va- 
riety of surface to work upon that it has where 
the upward direction of the rocks expose their 
edges, on the northwardly side of the ridges ; 
and as might be expected, the southern faces 
are comparatively barren, whilst the opposite 
side is rich and productive ; and such differ- 
ences are observable even on the south side, 
where deep ravines expose the broken ends of 
rocks on one side, and their rather plane sur- 
face on the other. This conformatiun holds 
immense quantities of water and pours it forth 
even on the pinnacles of the highest hills, de- 
composing the ground by winter freezes and 
summer drought, and adding fertility even to 
the rocks; the timber growing to enormous 
sizes, by passing its roots into the interstices of 
rocks. The region of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, in which gold is found, about 60 
to 100 miles from Saltville, borders on the pri- 
mitive granite and basaltic walls that rise ua- 
der the Blue Ridge, and are rarely exposed on 
its western face ; and in Virginia, the copper 
mines of Grayson and Wythe are not remote 
from similar constructions. The lead, iron, 
and salt minerals, (for the basis of salt is a 
mineral,) are found in, or bedded upon, !ime- 
stone, slate, and other rocks of the transition 
kind, while stone coal, and gypsum, and sand- 
stone, are evidently all of a much later forma- 
tion, as they do not run under, but stop short, 
on reaching masses of primitive and transition 
rocks. The great upper body of the Clinch 
and Cumberland mountains, and their append- 
ing chains are chiefly formed of strata and ir- 
regular masses of sandstone, which is undergo- 
ing great changes, decomposing in some parts 
and increasing and hardening in others; much 
of the limestone composing the basis of these 
mountains is a very coarse and impure car- 
bonate. ‘The multitude of sulphur and Chaly- 
beate, hot and cold springs, and their various 
medicina} qualities, in Bath, Munroe, Buncomb, 
and other places that deserve to have celebrity 
for their waters, exhibit astonishing chemical 
changes yet going on far below the earth’s 
surface.— To be continued. 


We judge amiss of the religious character 
of those around us in many instances. ‘The 
best and wisest of men may do so. Abraham 
twice mis-judged most remarkably. In So- 
dom, he thought there were surely as many as 
* ten righteous ;”’ but he was in error. (Gen. 
xvili. 32.) In Gerar, he thought “ surely the 
fear of God is not in this place,’ but he was 
in error. (Gen. xx. 11.) Elijah thought he 
alone was left to serve God in Israel ; yet there 
were seven thousand. From this we may learn 
to be cautious in our judgments respecting the 
religious state of particular places. The way 
of wisdom is to do the plain duty of the hour, 
without undertaking to judge of the condition 
of those around us.—Sunday School Journal. 

It is no uncommon thing for men to do good 
without virtue, give without charity, and pray 
without religion.— Adam’s Private Thoughts. 
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For * The Friend.” 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT. 


The early members of the Society of Friends 
were intimately acquainted with the inward 


soul in which consists the striving to enter 
the strait gate and walk in the narrow way, 
which the Saviour recommends. In the 
course of his preaching to the people he often 
enjoined them to seek, to knock, and to la- 
bour, after the knowledge of salvation. But 
whoever considers the nature of true religion 
and the spirituality of the kingdom of heaven, 
will at once perceive that none of these could 
have reference to the unassisted efforts of 


as very fools among a wise and prudent gene-| 


solidity and value of the matter will amply 


ration, that it is hard work to abide patiently compensate for the most careful perusal. 


in this state all the days of the appointed) 


time until the change come. Our cunning, 


enemy is busily engaged in persuading us to’ 
work of the spirit; that conflict and travail of| lay hold of this or the other useful or laudable! 


work, and be doing something to show that 
we are on the right side, because he knows 
if he can only draw us out from under the 
Divine hand and divert our minds from this 


waiting state, how much soever our activity | 


may at present seem to militate against his 
kingdom, in the end it will place us in his 


Speaking of himself before he became a 
Friend, Isaac Pennington, says, “ In the sense 
of my lost estate, I sought after the Lord. I 
read the Scriptures; | watched over my own 
|heart; I cried unto the Lord for what I felt 
‘the want of; I blessed his name for what he 
mercifully did for me and bestowed on me. 
Whatever I read in the Scriptures as the way 
of God, according to my understanding, I 
| gave myself to the faithful practice of, being 
|cuntented to meet with all the reproach, op- 


power. | position, and suffering, which it pleased the 
Richard Claridge, speaking of his expe-| Lord to measure out to me therein. 


rience soon after he was convinced of the 


man, or to any exertions of his intellectual | principles of Friends, thus alludes to the ex- 
powers, except as they were commanded and ercise he underwent on account of a disposi- 


‘* But my soul was not satisfied with what 
[ met with, nor indeed could be, there being 
pressings in my spirit after a more full, cer- 





influenced by the Spirit of truth, The words| tion to activity, which suggested such thoughts) tain, and satisfactory knowledge ; even after 
of the Lord Jesus are an irrefragable argu-|as these: “ What, be idle and do nothing for| the sense and enjoyment of God, as was testi- 


ment against all such activity: “ Without;God, and thou knowest not how soon the) fied in the Scriptures to have been felt and 


me,”’ says he, “ ye can do nothing.” And his| 
assistance is extended to the humble, waiting! 
soul, through the medium of his spirit. 

It is true we are to strive, and to work, and | 


thread of thy life may be cut? ‘ Awake thou| enjoyed in former times. 


that sleepest and arise from the dead.’ But 
then it would open in me again, ‘ The time 
1s not yet come, the vision is yet for an ap- 


to wrestle, but all these, and whatever other! pointed time—though it tarry, wait for it.’ 


acts of a religious nature we perform, if at all 
availing, must be through the immediate 
agency of the Holy Spirit; because the will 


Wait, therefore, O my soul, and let thy ex- 
pectation be only from the Lord: sink down 
in the deepest poverty before him, be emptied 


of man is wholly at variance and enmity with| of all thine own notions, speculations, righte- 
the laws of God. Our very nature is so op-| ousness, selfishness; and wait to be filled out 
posed to him and his righteous government, | of that fulness which is in Christ. Be stripped 
that we cannot even think a good thought, | of all false coverings, and be covered with the 
much less perform those acts which will be) spirit of the Lord.” 
acceptable in his sight, unless he is graciously} The doctrine of the immediate, sensible 
pleased to incline us thereto, and vouchsafe | operations of the spirit of truth on the mind, 
the qualification which comes from himself has frequently been branded with the charac- 
as the only fountain of all good. |ter of mysticism, and in our own times, and 
This doctrine is so repugnant to the natu- among our own members, there are those to 


For I saw plainly 
there was a great falling short of the power, 
life and glory they partook of.” 

He then mentions the earnest seeking state 
of his mind after this clearer knowledge of 
Divine truth, and his separating from the 
forms and worship of the world, and with a 
few others seeking the Lord in a more sepa- 
rate manner. “ But there was still something 
wanting, and we mistook our way,” says he; 
“for whereas we should have pressed for- 
ward into the spirit and power, we run too 
much outward into the letter and form.” 

Soon after this he met with some of the 
writings of Friends, and became partially ac- 
quainted with them personally, but looked 
‘upon them with slight and disdain; and was 
|ready ‘to trample them under his fect as a 








ral activity and ‘independence of the human’ be met with who seem ashamed to acknow-| poor, weak, silly, contemptible generation, 
mind, so humbling to the pride of man, who ledge it in the extent which our Lord and| who had some smattering of truth in them, 
feels the strength of his mental powers, and his apostles teach it, and in which it was in-|and some honest desires after God, but very 
fancies himself competent to do much, that culcated by our early Friends. They ac-| far off from the clear and full understanding 
nothing less than the powerful and often re-' knowledge the sanctifying influences of the| of his way and will.” Yet, even in this state, 
peated baptisms of the Holy Spirit, the “ dy- spirit, and that by some insensible process it|he acknowledges there was something in the 
ing daily’ of which the great apostle speaks, enlightens and assists the soul, but do not|depth of his soul that owned them and their 
can bring him to embrace it. Hence, many admit that its direct and objective manifesta-| religion as the way he had been long seek- 
who have known the beginning of the work of tions are to be experienced as the rule and|ing, though he despised the low and mean 


redemption in their hearts, and been brought} guide of the Christian’s life. 
to love the Lord and his cause, for want of| It seems surprising that this precious doc- 


appearance of the people, so contrary to his 
manner of life, and therefore stumbled at the 


abiding patiently under those humbling dis-| trine should involve any more mysticism cross, and did not receive the truth. 


pensations which were designed to bring| when applied to the disciples of Christ now, 
down the strong will, and disrobe the mind/than it did with respect to his immediate fol- 
of all confidence in itself and its own powers, | lowers and their fellow believers. They were 
have grown weary of suffering, and in the de-| directed to the Comforter, who was to lead 
sire to be doing, have got before their guide, | them into all truth—to wait until they were 
become active in works of a religious or be-| endued with power from on high by the de- 
nevolent character, and thus frustrated the| scending of the Holy Ghost, and to live and 
work of preparation in their own hearts, and walk in the spirit; nay, an eminent apostle 


the gracious designs of the Most High con-' 


cerning them. 

If the signs of the times be not very de- 
ceptive, this is one of the peculiar tempta- 
tions which await the visited children of our 
heavenly Father in the present day. There 
is something so mortifying in the state of 
nothingness where self with all its acquire- 


ments becomes of no reputation; something} 


so humiliating in feeling that, while many 





around us seem to be doing much for the 


declares, the things of God are only to be 
known by the Spirit of God. These precepts 
and declarations are as true now as they were 
at the time they were uttered or written, and 
they apply to us with equal force as to those 
who first heard them. 

In tracing the effects of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of our primitive 
Friends, there are some striking features 
which | wish to bring before the readers of 
“ The Friend,” and although the extracts | 


Lord, we are not only of no use, but are|shall make are not adorned with the ele- 
stripped of all ability to be useful, and stand| gances of modern literature, yet 1 trust the 





Some time after this he was persuaded to 
go to one of their meetings, and went under 
much concern of mind, and many prayers to 
the Lord that he might not receive any thing 
for truth that was not of him, nor withstand 
any thing which was from him. Of this 
meeting he says: 

‘| felt the presence and power of the 
Most High among them, and words of truth 
from the spirit of truth reaching to my heart 
and conscience, opening my state as in the 
presence of the Lord. Yea, I did not only 
feel words and demonstrations from without ; 
but I felt the dead quickened, the Seed raised; 
insomuch that my heart, in the certainty of 
light, and clearness of true sense, said, ‘ This 
is he, this is he, there is no other: this is he 
whom I have waited for and sought after from 
my childhood ; who was always near me, and 
had often begotten life in my heart; but I 
knew him not distinctly, nor how to receive 
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him or dwell with him.’ And then, in this| knowledge, which I might feel sanctifying and| him, and bowingly plead with him; for in- 


sense in the melting and breakings of my | 


spirit was I given up to the Lord, to become 
his, both in waiting for the further revealing 
of his Seed in me, and to serve him in the life 
and power of his Seed. 

«“ But some may desire to know what | 
have at last met with. 1 answer, I have met 
with the Seed.* Understand that word, and 
thou wilt be satisfied, and enquire no further. 
I have met with my God; I have met with 
my Saviour; and he hath not been present 
with me without his salvation ; but [ have felt 
the healings drop upon my soul from under his 
wings. I have met with the true knowledge, 
the living knowledge, the knowledge which 
is life, and this hath had the true virtue in it, 
which my soul hath rejoiced in, in the pre- 
sence of the Lord. 

“| have met with the true spirit of prayer 
and supplication, wherein the Lord is pre- 
vailed with, and which draws from him what- 
ever the condition needs: the soul always 
looking up to him in the will, and in the 
time and way, which is acceptable with him. 
What shall | say? 1 have met with the true 
peace, the true righteousness, the true holi- 
ness, the true rest of the soul, the everlast- 
ing habitation, which the redeemed dwell 
in: and I know all these to be true, in him 
that is true; and am capable of no doubt, 
dispute, or reasoning in my mind about 
them ; it abiding there where it hath received 
the full assurance and satisfaction. And 
also | know very well and distinctly in spi- 
rit where the doubts and disputes are, and 
where the certainty and full assurance is; and 
in the tender mercy of the Lord am preserved 
out of the one, and in the other.”’ 

{n another essay he thus speaks of himself: 

* My heart from my childhood was pointed 
towards the Lord, whom I feared, and longed 
after, from my tender years; wherein I felt, 
that I could not be satisfied with, nor indeed 
seek after the things of this perishing world, 
which naturally pass away; but I desired the 
true sense of, and unity with, that which abid- 
eth for ever. There was somewhat indeed then 
still within me which leavened and balanced 
my spirit almost continually; but I knew it 
not distinctly, so as to turn to it, and give up 
to it, entirely and understandingly. 

* Jn this temper of mind I earnestly sought 
after the Lord, applying myself to hear ser- 
mons, and read the best books I could meet 
with, but especially the Scriptures, which 
were very sweet and savoury to me. Yea, 
I very earnestly desired and pressed after the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but was much 


saving.” 

| After this he became entangled with the 
doctrine of election and reprobation, which 
he imbibed among the puritans, and it occa- 
sioned great doubt and anxiety of mind; 
for being of an exceedingly tender and diffi- 
dent disposition, he greatly feared lest, after 
all his earnestness in seeking the Lord, he 
might be one of the reprobate, and thus, by 
an irreversible decree, separated from his love 
for evermore. He thus speaks of the state of 
his mind: 

“ In this great trouble and grief which was 
much added to by not finding the spirit of 
God so in me and with me, as I had read and 
believed the former Christians had it, and in 
mourning over and grappling with secret cor- 
ruptions and temptations, | spent many years, 
and fell into great weakness of body; and, 
often casting myself upon my bed, did wring 
my hands and weep bitterly; begging earnestly 
of the Lord daily, that I might be pitied by 
him, and helped against my enemies, and be 
made conformable to the image of his Son, by 
his own renewing power. 

“ And indeed at last, when my nature was 
almost spent, and the pit of despair was even 
closing its mouth upon me, mercy sprang, 
and deliverance came, and the Lord my God 
owned me, and sealed his love unto me, and 
light sprang within me: which made not only 
the Scriptures, but the very outward creatures 
glorious in my eye; so that every thing was 
sweet and pleasant, and lightsome round 
about me. 

** But my mind did not then know how to 
turn to, and dwell with that which gave me 
the savour; nor rightly to read what God did 
daily write in my heart; which sufficiently 
manifested itself to be of him, by its living 
virtue, and pure operation upon me. 

“But I looked upon the Scriptures to be 
my rule, and so would weigh the inward ap- 
pearances of God to me, by what was out- 
wardly written; and durst not receive any 
thing from God immediately, as it sprang 
from the fountain, but only in that mediate 
way. Herein did I limit the Holy One of 
Israel, and exceedingly hurt my own soul, as 
I afterwards felt, and came to understand. 

‘That in me which knew not the appear- 
ances of the Lord in my spirit, but would 
limit him to words of scriptures formerly 
written,—that proceeded yet further, and 
would be raising a fabric of knowledge out 
of the Scriptures, and gathering a perfect 
rule, as I thought, concerning my heart, my 
words, my ways, my worship; and according 


afraid of receiving men’s interpretations of|to what | thus drank in, after this manner 


them, or of fastening any interpretation upon 
them myself; but waited much, and prayed 
much, that, from the spirit of the Lord, I 
might receive the true understanding of them, 
and that he would chiefly endue me with that 


* It may be proper to state for the information o 
such as are not familiar with the — of the 
early writers among Friends, that they used the 
word Szep to denote Christ, the Saviour and Deliverer, 
more particularly his spiritual appearance in the heart, 
he * the Seed of the woman,” who was promised 
to bruise the serpent’s head.—Gen. iii. 15. 


from the Scriptures, I practised. 

“ This was my state, when I was smitten, 
broken, and distressed by the Lord, confound- 
ed in my worship, confounded in my know- 
ledge, stripped of all in one day which it is 
hard to utter, and was matter of amazement 
to all that beheld me. 

‘* My soul remembereth the wormwood and 
gall, the exceeding bitterness of that state, 
and is still humbled in me in the remem- 
brance of it before the Lord. Oh! how did 
I wish, with Job, that I might come before 


deed I had no sense of any guilt upon me, 
but was sick of love towards him, and as one 
violently rent from the bosom of his beloved ! 
Oh, how gladly would I have met with death! 
For I was weary all the day long, and afraid 
of the night; and weary also of the night- 
season, end afraid of the ensuing day. 

“ At times I would desire to pray to my 
God as I had formerly done; but | found I 
knew him not, and I could not tell how to 
pray, or in any wise to come near him, as I 
had formerly done. In this condition I wan- 
dered up and down from mountain to hill, 
from one sort to another, with a cry in my 
spirit, ‘Can ye tell news of my beloved ? 
Where doth he dwell? Where doth he appear?’ 
But their voices were still strange to me; and 
I would retire sad and oppressed, and bowed 
down in spirit, from them. 

“ Now surely, all serious, sober, sensible 
people will be ready to enquire how I came 
satisfyingly to know the Lord at length; or 
whether | do yet certainly know him, and am 
yet truly satisfied. 

“ Yes, indeed, I am satisfied at my very 
heart. Truly my heart is united to him 
whom I longed after, in an everlasting cove- 
nant of pure life and peace. 

“ Well, then, how came this about? will 
some say. Why, thus. The Lord opened 
my spirit. The Lord gave me the certain 
and sensible feeling of the pure Seed, which 
had been with me from the beginning. The 
Lord caused his holy power to fall upon me, 
and gave me such an inward demonstration 
and feeling of the Seed of life, that I cried 
out in my spirit, ‘ This is he, this is he, there 
is not another, there never was another. He 
was always near me, though | knew him not 
so distinctly, as now he was revealed in 
me, and to me by the Father. O that I might 
now be joined to him, and he alone might 
live in me!’ And so, in the willingness which 
God had wrought in me in this day of his 
power to my soul, I gave up to be instructed, 
exercised, and led by him, in the waiting for 
and feeling of his holy Seed, that all might 
be wrought out of me which could not live 
with the Seed, but would be hindering the 
dwelling and reigning of the Seed in me, 
while it remained and had power. 

“ Now thus having met with the true way, 
and walked with the Lord therein, wherein 
daily certainty, yea, and full assurance of faith 
and of understanding is at length obtained, I 
cannot be silent, but am necessitated to testify 
of it to others ; and this is it,—To retire in- 
wardly, and wait to feel the Lord, and his 
Holy Spirit and power, discovering, and draw- 
ing from that which is contrary to him, and 
into his holy nature and heavenly image. 
And then, as the mind is joined to this, true 
life, true light, true discerning is received, 
which the creature not exceeding but abiding 
in is safe. But it is easy erring from this, 
but hard abiding with it, and not going be- 
fore its leadings. But he that feels life, and 
begins in life, doth he not begin safely? And 
he that waits and fears, and goes on no fur- 
ther than his captain goes before him, doth 
he not proceed safely? Yea, very safely, even 
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till he cometh to be so settled and established 
in the virtue, demonstration, and power of 
truth, as nothing can prevail to shake him. 


Communicated for “The Friend.” | During the part year we have drawn on the 


Report to the Tract A . tion of Friends. treasurer for 421 dollars, 63 cents. 


; ‘The attention of the board having been di- 
« Now, blessed be the Lord, there are many} The managers report, that during the past|rected to the question of the best mode of 


at this day who can truly and faithfully wit-| year they have endeavoured steadily to pursue printing our tracts—whether by stereotyping 
ness, that they have been brought by the Lord| the object of their apnointment. or otherwise—the result of a careful examina- 
to this state. And thus have we learned of} The number of ‘I'racts printed during the | tion proves, that when they are of such a cha- 
the Lord; to wit, not by the high, striving,| year is 44,000, of which 12,000 were from the|racter as to render it probable that a large 
aspiring mind ; but by lying low, and being} stereotype plates. number will be wanted, it will be more econo- 
contented with a little. If but a crumb of} There have been three new Tracts issued, | mical to have them stereotyped. 
bread, yet if bread, if but a drop of water, yet| which bear the following titles ; viz. We have received notice during the year, 
if water, we have been contented with it, and| No. 46. The Principles of Peace exempli-|of the formation of an auxiliary at Browns- 
also thankful to the Lord for it: nor by fied. ville, Pennsylvania, under the title of “The 
thoughtfulness, and wise searching and deep 47. Account of Charles Dunsdon, of Se-| Redstone Auxiliary Tract Association of 
considering with our own wisdom and reason, mington, Wiltshire, England. Friends.” 
have we obtained it; but in the still, meek, and 48. Oaths: their moral character and| As several of our tracts are now out of 
humble waiting, have we found that brought effects, extracted from Essays on print, and a considerable expenditure will be 
into the death, which is not to know the mys- the Principles of Morality, by Jo-| immediately necessary for their republication, 
teries of God’s kingdom; and that which is nathan Dymond. we trust that the interest which has hitherto 
to live, made alive, and increase in life. We have had the latter stereotyped, from a| been felt in this concern, will not be suffered 

“ Therefore he that would truly know the/ belief that it will prove permanently and ex-|to decline, but that, through the continued 
Lord, let him take heed of his own reason|tensively useful, as it forcibly illustrates the| liberality of Friends, the Association may be 
aud understanding. 1 tried this way very far,| total inutility and pernicious tendency of judi-| sustained in its silent and unobtrusive course. 
for I considered most seriously and uprightly.| cial oaths. We would recommend it to the Signed by direction of the managers 
I prayed, [ read the Scriptures, I earnestly de-| special attention of the members of the Associ- Was. Henesen, Je Clerk 
sired to understand and find out whether that} ation, as adapted to general circulation among Philada. 3d b 18 jeer ' 
which this people, called Quakers, testified of,| those who may have influence in the public ilada. 3d mo. 4th, 1835. 

The following Friends were appointed to 

























was the only way and truth of God (as they| councils, or on public opinion. 
seemed to me but to pretend;) but for all this,} The number of ‘I'racts delivered from the} fill the respective offices of the Association, 
prejudices multiplied upon me, and strong} Depository is 43,625, of which 15,344 have for the ensuing year : 
reasonings against them, which appeared to| been furnished to auxiliaries, and 28,281 to Clerk,—John Carter. 
me as unanswerable. But when the Lord re-| individuals either members of the board of ma- Treasurer —Marmaduke C. Cope. 
vealed his Seed in me, and touched my heart} nagers, subscribers to the Association, or others Bienaaste 
therewith, which administered true life and|under the direction of a committee of the Th Ki ae 7 Co 
virtue to me, I presently felt them there the| managers. Of these Jast 2,688 have been fur- Cc eb H a = fred Cope, : 
children of the Most High, and so grown up|nished to schools in the city and liberties, of| pele H: Canby, Tl M. Haverstick, 
in his life, power, and holy dominion (as the} which number 1,128 have been distributed The west sk Be i William oy ei 
inward eye, being opened by the Lord, sees,)| amongst those for coloured persons; 1,110 Willig * Hod ae aon Bie Brown, 
as drew forth from me great reverence of|have been appropriated for the seamen in the Tho iat - a c a 
heart, and praises to the Lord, who had so| port; 800 placed on board steam-boats in the Ww oM rot . Ja . on "Be 
appeared among men in these latter days. river; 240 sent to Westfield, Indiana ; 86 to] j - h Se ten ames Fite, 

“ And as God draweth, in any respect, oh!|@ family of coloured emigrants to Port au FF attergood. 
give up in faithfulness to him. Despise the| Prince ; 62 to the juvenile offenders in Prune} Wm. Hodgson, Jr., N. E. corner of Arch 
shame, take up the cross: for indeed it is a| Street Prison ; and 246 to be distributed in|and Sixth street, is the corresponding clerk 
way which is very cross to man, and which his the neighbourhood of Bargaintown, near Egg of the Board of Managers. 
wisdom will exceedingly be ashamed of ; but| Harbour, New Jersey. = aes 
that must be denied and turned from, and the| The number taken by the public schools 13 
secret, sensible drawings of God’s spirit waited|™much smaller than in former years, owing to 
for and given up to. Mind, people, He that|@ recent conclusion of the “ controllers” to 
will come into the new covenant, must come| exclude from those institutions all religious 
into the obedience of it. The light of life,| tracts. 
which God hath hid in the heart, is the cove-} There have been 5,101 sold ; of which 533 
nant; and from this covenant God doth not] were applied for by the captain of a ship o 
give knowledge, to satisfy the vast, aspiring,| war for distribution on board his vessel ; and 
comprehending wisdom of man; but living| 3,324 were taken by an auxiliary of another 
knowledge, to feed that which is quickened|tract association.* 
by him; which knowledge is given in the It will be perceived that a considerable num- 
obedience, and is very sweet and precious to| ber of tracts have been furnished for the use o 
the state of him that knows how to feed upon|seamen. In this class of our fellow men we 
it. Yea, truly, this is of a very excellent,|are deeply interested, and a desire has long 
pure, precious nature; and a little of it weighs| been felt to provide a tract adapted to their 
down that great, vast knowledge in the com-| peculiar temper, situation, and wants. 
prehending part, which the man’s spirit and) The number of tracts remaining in the De- 
nature so much prizeth, and presseth after. | pository on the first inetant was 39,502. This 

“ And truly, Friends, I witness at this day embraces those only which are in our regular 
a great difference between the sweetness of|S¢ries. Various other tracts and pamphlets, to 
comprehending the knowledge of things, as|* Considerable amount, are still on hand, and 
expressed in the Scriptures, which I fed much|™@5y have been distributed during the year 
on formerly ; and tasting the hidden life, the| With an encouraging prospect of usefulness. 
hidden manna in the heart (which is my food 


now, blessed for ever be the Lord my God 
and Saviour).” 


Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend."* 


Numerous are the testimonies of the high- 
est authority against slavery. Annexed are 
a few of them :— 

Bishop Porteus. “The Christian religion 
is opposed to slavery in its spirit and in its 
principle ; it classes men-stealers among mur- 
derers of fathers, and of mothers, and the 
most profane criminals upon earth.” 

Edmund Burke says, “ Slavery is a state 
so improper, so degrading, and so ruinous to 
the feelings and capacities of human nature, 
that it ought not to be suffered to exist.” 

Dr. Paley says, “ The West Indian slave 
is placed for life in subjection to a dominion 
and system of laws, the most merciless and 
tyrannical that ever were tolerated upon the 
face of the earth.” 

Dr. Burges, Prelate of Salisbury, in his 
valuable treatise against the slave trade and 
slavery, says, “ The very existence of slavery, 
as long as it is permitted, must be a heavy 
reproach to this country, and a discredit to 
the age which can tolerate it.” 

Bishop Horsley says, “ What can the ut- 





* This association has since become auxiliary to 
ours, 
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most humanity of the master do for the slave? 
he may feed him well, clothe him well, work 
him moderately; but, nothing that the master 
can do for his slave, short of manumission, 
can reinstate him in the condition of man.” 

John Jay, in 1785, declared, “I wish to 
see all unjust and unnecessary discriminations 
every where abolished, and that the time may 
come, when all our inhabitants, of every co- 
lour and denomination, shall be free and equal 
partakers of political liberty.” 


‘FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 


The testimony of modern travellers in corrobora- 
tion of the truth of prophecy, is one of the most inter- 
esting subjects for the student of the Bible. Dr. Keith’s 
late volume (the plan and some of the very execution 
of which is taken without acknowledgment from Bi- 
shop Newton) has presented this subject in a very 
striking light, and our new work, “The Biblo is True,” 
has performed this service for the young. 

Since the appearance of Keith’s volume, a new work 
of travels has been published in Paris, which sheds 
still greater light on the predictions concerning Edom 
or Idumea. We allude to the journey of Messrs. La- 
borde and Linant in Arabia Petrea, only a portion of 
which had appeared when Dr. Keith wrote. Those 
travellers are represented to have known or cared no- 
os their researches about the declarations of the 
prophets; and their testimony, like that of Volney, 
is the more remarkable on account of its unexpect- 
ed coincidence with the Scriptures. The last London 
Quarterly Review gives the following instances, as 
astonishing proofs of the minuteness with which the 
prophets’ words have been accomplished. 

Among the curses on the land uttered through Jere. 
miah was this, “ For lo, I will make thee small among 
the heathen and despised among men.” (xlix.15.) La- 
borde not dreaming of the text, makes this involun- 
tary comment. 

* The Arabs give to the ruins a ridiculous and in. 
decent name, as if to prove the fragility of human 
works, there was only wanted, in addition to the in- 
juries of time, the derision of men.” 

Dr Keith was somewhat disconcerted that no tra- 
vellers had mentioned that Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
chief cities of Edom was literally fulfilled, which de- 
clares that “ thorns shall come up in her palaces, net- 
tiles and brambles in the fortresses thereof.” And he 
mentions that a prickly tree is found there, which 
sufficiently meets the general language of the predic. 
tion. But Laborde now says expressly, the splen- 
did ruins of Petra are “overgrown with nettles and 
brambles.” 

The most amazing of these unintended illustrations 
of the Bible, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the fol- 
lowing. The ruins of Edom are evidently of different 
ages, showing works as late as the time of Adrian. A 
sceptic might make this objection to the prophecy, as 
proving that the threatened judgments did not take 
place at the early period implied in the prophecies, but 
that the decay was the gradual effect of many centu- 
ries. But this very circumstance is explained by a 
reference to i, which, but for this account of 
the travellers, would be obscure. He says, (i. 4, 5,) 

“Whereas Edom saith, We are impoverished, but 
we will return and build the desolate places; thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, They shall build, but I will 
throw down ; * * * and your eyes shall see, and ye 
shall say, The Lord will be magnified from the border 
of Israel” 

“ The later architecture,” says the writer, “is thus 
not merely accounted for, but absolutely predicted ; 
and we are told that the day should come when our 

should see this, and that the Lord should be mag- 
nified—not from Israel, but—from the border of Israel, 
where exactly this wonderful city stood.”—Sundey 
School Jowual. 





A wrathful passionate man is as Mount Ve- 
suvius, hollow, and stored with combustible 
matter, whieh is every now and then breaking 
out, to the terror and anguish of all about him. 
—Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


A friend has handed for itsertion the se- 
lections below ; the one written in the fervour 
of true poetical feeling, and under an awful 
apprehension of impending retributive justice 
in regard to negro slavery—the other, com- 
memorative of the great emancipation act of| Are wrenched from his grasp ;—for the word was but 
the British parliament; they may very pro- 
perly have a place together. 


APPEAL FOR THE INJURED AFRICAN. 
BY JEREMIAH fl. WIFFIN, 


O Thou, to whom the mournful sigh 
Of sorrow and despair ascends, 

Who hear’st the ravens when they cry, 
The babe when at thy feet he bends! 


More weak than is the raven’s brood, 
Less pure than infants though we be, 
Our silent prayers for Lybia’s good, 
O Father! let them rise to Thee ! 


By realms dispeopled, tongues struck dumb, 
With the brute outrages of years, 

In thy remembrance let them come— 
The negro’s wrongs, the negro’s tears! 


Whate’er of crime, whate’er of wo, 
Europe has pe on or Afric wept, 
In his recording volume, lo! 
The angel of thy court has kept. 


Yet—ere the assessing spirit stands, 
Prepared to sound from shore to shore, 

That golden trumpet which cominands 
The tyrant’s scourge to smite no more : 


Ah! stay his vials—with our prayer 

No vengeance breathes,—in judgment break 
The oppressor’s galling chains, but spare 

The oppressor, for thy mercy’s sake. 


Didst thou not form, from pole to pole, 
The various tongues and tribes of earth 

Erect, with an immortal soul, 
Expectants of one holier birth? 


And shall the nations dare to hold 

In chains whom Thou hast chartered free, 
Or buy with their accursed gold 

The sinewy arm and servile knee? 


No: not for this didst Thou command, 
With west’ring keel and sails unfurled, 
Columbus o’er the waves, to rend 
The curtains of that younger world. 


And O, "twas not for this, that he 
Upreared thy hallowed ensign there ; 

Alas! that e’er the cross should be 
The joyless herald of despair !— 


That whom thy Loved One died to save, 
Man, guilty man, should hold subdued, 

And plead prescription o’er the grave, 
When questioned of his brother's blood. 


But Thou art righteous; Thou wilt rise 
All mighty as in days of yore, 

When Israel sighed, as Canaan sighs, 
Beneath the tasks his children bore. 


Cry not the isles themselves aloud, 
“ Three hundred thralling years are fled, 
Since earth by tyranny was ploughed ; 
The vintage of the land is red?” 


In that great day, when Afric’s race 
Are from their house of bondage cast, 
O hide us in some peaceful place, 
Till all thy wrath be overpast. 


For dark, except thy mercy shine, 
That later passover must be; 

Hear then our pleadings at thy shrine ; 
O Father, let them rise to Thee ! 


Woburn Abbey, 8th mo. 9th, 1828. 


THE NEGRO IS FREE. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Blow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 
Britannia hath triumphed, the negro is free ; 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

is scourges and fetters, all clotted with blood, 


spoken, 
And fetters and scourges were sunk in the flood :’ 
Blow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 
Britannia hath triumphed, the negro is free. 


Hail to Britannia, fair Liberty’s isle! j 
Her frown quailed the tyrant, the slave caught her 
smile ; 

Fly on the winds to tell Afric the story ; 

Say to the mother of mourners, * Rejoice !” 
Britannia went forth in her beauty, her glory, 

And slaves sprang to men at the sound of her voice : 
Praise to the God of our fathers ;—’twas He, 
Jehovah, that triumphed, my country, by thee. 


Sheffield, 1834. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 4, 1835. 
ee 
While it has been our desire and endeavour 
to avoid all participation in the controversy 
which for some time has been carried on, 
with too much asperity on both sides, be- 
tween the friends of colonisation and the ad- 
vocates of immediate emancipation—on the 
subject of negro slavery itself we assume no 
neutral ground, and have ever wished it to be 
clearly understood that our columns were 
fully open to a free, sober, and dispassionate 
discussion—to an honest and fearless expo- 
eure of the enormity of the system, and sug- 
gestions as to the best means for effecting its 
total eradication. It is therefore with much 
satisfaction that we can refer our readers to 
an essay on our first page, which we under- 
stand is the first of a series in preparation for 
this journal, and which, from our opinion of 
the experience and sound discretion of the 
writer, and his peculiar fitness and compe- 
tency in regard to this topic, we cannot doubt 
will be read with lively interest, and merit 
general approbation. 








Increase of the Slave Trade.—A letter from 
Fernando Po of the 10th of November, says, 
' Yesterday the American ship General Hill 
arrived here and reported that there are to the 
south of the Line 25 slavers ; in the Whydah, 
to the northward of us, 12; in Bonny, 5; in 
Old Calabar, 4; and one in the Cumaroons. 
These vessels will take away about 20,000 poor 
victims. I am further informed that there are 
100 sail of slave vessels fitting out for the 
coast.’’—Globe. 


ee 
Diep, at Fallsington, Bucks county, on the 12th of 
second month, 1835, Ann, wife of Charles Burton, in 
the 33d year of her age. In early life she was con- 
vinced of the importance of a strict adherence to 
Christian principles, and was concerned to support 
the testinionies of our Society ; and when death ap- 
proached, she was enabled to look forward with joy: 
feeling that through the merits of her Redeemer there 
was a mansion prepared for her. 
at his residence in Delaware county, on the 
25th of the third month, Francis Wisexey, aged 82 


years. 
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